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England's Articles of Religion put it, that God is * without
body, parts, or passions/ Burdened with these ourselves,
we cannot help putting them into the picture although we
know quite well they have no place there. The difficulty,
religiously speaking, of binding our three-dimensional selves
back to a God of x dimensions or perhaps no dimensions at
all, is such that it is unlikely that our portrait of God will
bear any recognizable resemblance to the original, until man
also is wholly Spirit.
The picture which Bernard Shaw and others offered to
defy was the popular one of an anthropomorphic God with
plenty of parts and passions. God, in short, was still
Jehovah, that past-master in wrath and vengeance; or, as
Shaw describes him, *a thundering, earthquaking, famine
striking, pestilence launching, blinding, deafening, killing,
destructively omnipotent Bogey Man.' Simultaneous belief
in an all-loving Father with an all-loving Son was by no
means so impossible as it seems, especially on Sundays and
when the sun shone, because although people thought about
these things they thought about them vaguely, rarely reach-
ing any logical conclusion. Rather than bear the burden
of thorough thought, with its possible reward of nothing
but a sterile atheism or agnosticism, people believed any-
thing they were told to believe, provided it was respectable
and fashionable and did not interfere with their conduct on
weekdays. And behind this inert mass of loose thinking,
and lack of thinking, was the far from inert idea that pain
and poverty, cruelty and suffering, deformity and misfor-
tune were all part of God's bounty, bestowed lovingly for
their unfortunate recipients' good. In this belief did fathers
beat their children and schoolmasters their pupils, and,
taking their cue from the Bogey Man, insist that they hurt
themselves more than their victims. In this belief, too,
even church and industry were able to shake hands upon
the proposition that all was for the best in the best of all
possible worlds, so that it was not out of place for the
Reverend J. Townsend, for instance, to object to the relief
of the poor because it * destroyed the harmony and beauty,
the symmetry and order of that system which God and
Nature have established in the world.' He added:' Hunger